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RECENT FIRST LATIN BOOKS 



By Frank H. Fowler 
Lombard College 



In making this study I have had before me especially the following 

books : 

The Elements 0} Latin. By William Rainey Harper and Isaac B. 
Burgess. American Book Co., 1900. 

Easy Steps in Latin. By Mary Hamer. American Book Co., 1901. 

The First Year 0} Latin. By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. 
Harley. Silver, Burdett & Co., 1902. 

The Foundations 0} Latin. By Charles E. Bennett. Allyn & Bacon, 
1903. 

First Latin Lessons. By Minnie L. Smith. Printed for the Author, 
1904. Revised edition by G. J. Laing, in press. Allyn & Bacon. 

Essentials 0} Latin for Beginners. By Henry Carr Pearson. Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1905. 

Bellum Helveticum: A Beginners' Book in Latin. By Arthur L. 
Janes and Paul R. Jenks. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1906. 

A First Latin Book (Caesar for Beginners). By William T. St. Clair. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 

The Elements 0} Latin. By Cliff ord H. Moore and John J. Schlicher. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1906. 

New First Latin Book. By John Henderson and R. A. Little. The 
Copp Clark Co., 1906. 

Beginning Latin. By John Edmund Barss. University Publishing 
Co., 1906. 

First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis and Virgil Pretty- 
man. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

A First Latin Book. By William Gardner Hale. Mentzer, Atkin- 
son & Grover, 1906. 
Such a list as this, especially the seven books bearing the date 

1906, is significant, but not surprising. The number of pupils 

studying Latin in the secondary schools has doubled within a few 
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years; there are now over a hundred thousand pupils beginning 
Latin in the United States every year; everywhere is manifest a greatly 
enlivened interest in the study. A largely increased demand is being 
met by a largely increased source of supply. Noteworthy, too, is the 
evident amount of labor bestowed on these books. In most cases the 
book has grown up in the classroom. Janes and Jenks, Henderson 
and Little, Harper and Burgess, Moore and Schlicher, are all thorough 
revisions of earlier editions published only recently. Barss was 
printed and used in several schools before being published. Others, 
as Smith and Hale, have gone through several mimeographed editions 
before being printed. All this is encouraging, even if in some cases 
we may be inclined to doubt whether the book justifies its existence. 
The great importance of first-year work is now recognized as never 
before; and it is seen that a necessity exists of making the results 
of that first-year work greater than they have been in the past. A 
hasty glance at these books may at least disclose some tendencies 
and suggest topics for future discussion. Neither a review of the 
books nor a discussion of the topics suggested will be attempted. 

It is evident that the writers of these books for the most part have 
in mind the pupil of the high school, though most or all are easily 
adaptable to grammar-school work. Hale's, for example, supposed 
by some to be difficult of mastery, is already being used in several 
grammar schools. Hamer's Easy Steps in Latin is designed for work 
below the high school. It is interesting to note that, while in this 
country there is a tendency to begin the study of Latin at an earlier 
age than formerly, Jones (The Teaching 0} Latin) complains that in 
England the study is begun at too early an age and that it should 
be deferred until the pupil is thirteen. 

That Caesar is to remain the Latin text for second-year work is 
indicated by the fact that these recent beginner's books have been 
written with special reference to the later reading of Caesar's Gallic 
War. This has led in many instances to the employment in the 
exercises of a greater or less amount of Caesar's text. In Harper 
and Burgess, Janes and Jenks, Gunnison and Harley, and St. Clair 
this text is made more directly the basis of the exercises. Barss, 
Pearson, Inglis and Prettyman, and Henderson and Little, all make 
some use of Caesar's text. In Smith the sentences are in a very large 
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number of cases taken from Caesar with or without modification, 
and the same is true of Bennett to a less degree. In all of these, of 
course, the vocabulary and constructions treated are selected with 
special reference to Caesar. This is equally, if not more, true of 
Hale, but the din of Caesar's battles does not here reach our ears. 
Only in Hamer do the lessons have no special reference to the future 
reading of Caesar. 

The basis of selection of words has already been indicated. In 
the matter of size of vocabulary comparison is difficult. Exercises 
supplementary to the regular lessons may or may not appear; those 
exercises may have more or less connection with the lessons; the 
amount of time intended to be put on the book varies; and the pro- 
portion of vocabulary to grammar is of course not constant. Only 
general results can be given. The smallest vocabulary is that of 
Smith, with six hundred words; the largest are those of Bennett, and 
of Henderson and Little, with fifteen hundred words each. As for 
the rest, the vocabularies show a thousand words or somewhat more, 
while for the lessons apart from the supplementary reading the number 
is kept down to five hundred in several books — more in Harper and 
Burgess, and Moore and Schlicher. We shall be not far wrong if 
we say that the consensus of opinion is that the pupil should learn 
one thousand words during his first year of study. The pupil in 
reading Caesar the second year must know two thousand. Would 
it be better for him to learn more or less than half the first year ? 

"After all, the most important requirement for reading a language 
is a knowledge of the meaning of words." So Professor Lodge in the 
Nation for August 10, 1906. Important and difficult. There are at 
least a thousand words to learn for each of the four years of prepara- 
tory Latin; and if the pupil, having once learned a word, forgets it, 
he must "look it up" — a process worse than useless except as a 
penalty for forgetting. Every assistance should be given here by 
both teacher and textbook. The practice — well-nigh universal — in 
recent first-year books of giving with each lesson a special vocabulary 
of new words needs no commendation. The printing of words for 
review, as in Barss, Moore and Schlicher, Gunnison and Harley, 
and Harper and Burgess, should prove of some assistance. In all 
the books before us it is evident that care has been used — but in 
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no case too much — to repeat words in the exercise for the sake of 
fixing them in memory. Words should be repeated soon after their 
first occurrence and many times thereafter. This is a difficult matter 
and especially so if the exercises are to consist of connected discourse. 
But the exercises should consist of connected discourse for the sake 
of the acquisition of vocabulary. More associations will be set up 
so than will be the case if disconnected sentences are used. For the 
sake of vocabulary, too, reading matter should be abundant. Hale 
and Moore and Schlicher, I believe, have more exercises than others, 
but none too many. The recently published Greek Lessons of Morrison 
and Goodell may well be brought into comparison as regards this 
point. In this book one exercise of over three pages has only two 
new words. 

A very real help in the acquisition is the direction of attention to 
English derivatives. Possibly our authors think this is a matter 
for the teacher rather than for the textbook. However, in Smith 
are a number of exercises calling for the Latin derivation of English 
words; in Hamer are four lessons on English derivatives; and in 
Henderson and Little the English derivatives of the words of the 
first seventeen lessons are given. Smiley and Storke (1898) have 
some exercises of this kind. Association of etymologically connected 
words would seem to be an aid to the memory worthy to be intro- 
duced into first-year books. The well-nigh valueless employment 
of pictures in Latin textbooks has been mentioned by Miss Porter- 
field in the February number of this Journal. That they can be 
employed in a way to assist in the acquisition of vocabulary may be 
learned from an examination of Heatley's Illustrated First Latin 
Reading Book. Something is needed to lead pupils to connect Latin 
words with things, and not simply Latin words with English words. 
Is there not something to be learned here from teachers of modern 
languages ? 

The resolute, systematic, sustained attack upon the declensions 
and conjugations, followed by the same kind of attack upon the 
syntax — the presentation of the facts of the grammar in the order 
of their presentation in school grammars — is the plan of the older 
first-year books, and the one that gives distinctive character to Ben- 
nett's Foundations of Latin. In all other recent books conjugations 
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and declensions are treated together, and the syntax is not delayed 
until the forms have been disposed of. The principles guiding the 
several authors in the order of presentation of grammatical facts are 
not always easy to discover; but certainly there is justification in 
bringing together the treatment of forms and of the uses of forms, and 
it may be questioned whether this has been done by anyone with 
sufficient consistency. The method directly opposed to Bennett's 
would be to give upon the presentation of a form all the uses of that 
form — all, that is, for the purposes of the book. If this is not done, 
the fundamental meaning of the case may be given as in Hale, or a 
few of the more common uses — those to be met at the beginning of 
the pupil's reading — may be given as in practically all the others. 
The mixture of noun forms and noun syntax, on the one hand, with 
verb forms and verb syntax on the other, is clearly a different 
matter. Avoidance of monotony and greater freedom in the writing 
of reading exercises seem to be the reasons, in most cases, for the 
mixture ; but it enables Hale to group together constructions similar 
in meaning: e. g., the ablative of cause with the subjunctive 
causal clause. In Harper and Burgess, and Janes and Jenks, the 
occurrence of a construction in the portion of Caesar's text used in a 
given lesson is often the reason for its treatment in that particular 
lesson. 

Regarding forms, the thing needful from the standpoint of the 
person reading Latin is not the knowledge of declensions and con- 
jugations, but rather the ability to recognize each individual form 
when he meets it. Barss has endeavored to give the pupil this ability 
by omitting, at the beginning at least, the learning of declensions 
and conjugations, and endeavoring to fix the attention directly on 
case endings, tense suffixes, etc. 

In the matter of the use of disconnected sentences and of con- 
nected discourse in the reading exercises, there is considerable 
diversity. Smith uses nothing but disconnected sentences; dis- 
connected sentences with reading lessons consisting of stories more 
or less frequently introduced are used in Bennett, Hamer, Henderson 
and Little, and Moore and Schlicher; disconnected sentences with 
connected discourse taken from Caesar ("simplified" in the case of 
St. Clair and Inglis and Prettyman and only partly from Caesar in 
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the case of Barss) are used in St. Clair, Inglis and Prettyman, Barss, 
Gunnison and Harley, Janes and Jenks, and Harper and Burgess; 
and Hale after the first few lessons uses nothing but connected 
discourse. 

Hale's book stands alone, too, in that the exercises have nothing 
to do with Caesar or any other piece of Roman literature so far as 
subject-matter is concerned. In making the narrative deal with 
something closely connected with the student's everyday life this 
book is similar to Sonnenschein's Ora maritima, an English book in 
which the narrative is concerned with a child's holiday at the sea-shore. 

The questions here are somewhat as follows: (1) To what extent 
shall disconnected sentences be used ? (2) Shall the narrative deal 
with the everyday life of the present or with antiquity? (3) If it 
deals with antiquity, shall it be Roman antiquity; and, if Roman, 
shall it be connected with Caesar's Gallic War ? (4) Of how much 
importance is it that the narrative should be interesting? Certain 
general remarks may be offered. Certainly there are advantages in 
exercises at the very beginning that shall have a classic atmosphere 
and shall introduce the pupil, albeit in a very slight degree, to Roman 
literature. The advantages of such a book as Ritchie's Fabulae 
faciles for a beginner's reader have frequently been urged. It has 
often been questioned whether it is well to keep the attention of the 
second-year pupils fixed for a year on Caesar's narrative; is it well, 
then, to devote the greater part of the first year also to this same work ? 
Granting, as we should, that interest is of the utmost importance, we 
must admit the extreme difficulty of writing a narrative that shall be 
interesting and at the same time bring in exercises on forms and con- 
structions as they are needed. Difficult, too, is it to write a narrative, 
suitable for beginners, with a classic setting and have it interesting. 
But are the difficulties insurmountable ? 



